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templation is superior to economic activity. On page 74 the author 
expresses the wish " that instead of having feet which we must constantly 
protect from stones and thorns, we might have horses' hoofs and so dis- 
pense with shoes and stockings and all their attendant discomforts." 
Again he says : " Our needs are so many weaknesses which divert us 
from the ideal and overwhelm us in worldly interests." Woman is a 
great source of temptation to man, a sort of necessary evil, a " relic of 
primitive barbarism." The only women that our author recognizes are 
those who " wear brilliant stuffs, ribbons, laces and jewels," and " seek 
every year some new mode of rendering their garments more incon- 
venient and more costly." 

To one who has acquired an economic point of view these crude 
premises are repugnant. Society assumes a higher type and its moral 
tone is improved through the growth of new wants and the increase of 
their intensity. The increase of economic activity that accompanies the 
growing intensity of new wants purges society of the primitive and bar- 
baric instincts and sentiments. There is more " primitive barbarism " in 
the average masculine morality than in the dress of our mothers and 
sisters. If M. de Laveleye's premises are good morality, it will take a 
long time to harmonize economic and moral discussions. One of the 
sciences certainly needs a radical transformation. 

Simon N. Patten. 

Zur Social- und Gerwerbepolitik der Gegenwart. Von Gustav 
Schmoller. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1890. 

Better than the Grundfragen or the Litteraturgeschichte, this vol- 
ume of addresses and essays by Professor Schmoller shows us both 
the author's real position as one of the leaders of the historic school and 
also in somewhat clearer outline the character and the limits of the 
movement which this school represents. The period covered is from 
the close of the Franco-German War to 1890. The first essay is that 
read in October, 1872, at the New Congress at Eisenach. The North 
German Confederation seemed to show, as its work grew more com- 
plete, how narrow were the limits through which the old Economic Asso- 
ciation could act. The achievements of the liberal school had been 
great, though largely negative. Freedom had been won from serious 
obstructions, like that upon the mobility of labor, and a great work of 
preparation had been done which the " men of relativity " seem not quite 
fairly to recognize. Nothing however is clearer than the failure of the 
" liberal " economists to see that a wholly new set of conditions had 
arisen, requiring a new aggressive and positive economic philosophy. 
The men who in June, 1872, gathered at Schmoller's home, saw the new 
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need and acted upon it. The essays show us, in half-popular yet strik- 
ingly interesting form, as much of the history of the new movement as 
can anywhere be found in such small compass. They deal with many of 
the practical topics — tenement houses, profit sharing, breach of con- 
tract, etc. — which the Verein fiir Socialpolitik has done so much to 
popularize. 

In the entire volume laissez /aire in whatever form gets of course 
no quarter. Our feeling that this German school has never been fair 
to what is permanent and indestructible in the doctrine of economic 
freedom is here strongly confirmed. Laissez /aire is treated as if its 
English adherents never had a thought of the state's positive functions ; 
yet the steady practical development in England since 1832 of an 
idea of the state as a necessary and powerful ally in social regenera- 
tion was a vital part of those splendid energies that characterize the 
most illustrious of the earlier English liberals. If we had no other 
sources of information than those furnished by such writers as the 
author of the present volume, we should do no justice to the fact. One 
proof that the author has not fairly acquainted himself with the whole 
field of the English development is that with so doughty a champion 
of German liberalism as Schulze-Delitsch he is not only just but sym- 
pathetically so. The conclusion is not to be avoided that, had Professor 
Schmoller known the English " liberal economics " as well as he knew 
the German movement of which Schulze was so able a champion, he 
never could have made the issue between Hisiorismus and Manchester 
so definite and sharp. His criticism is too often as if he had taken his 
economic reckoning only from McCulloch. There is hardly a hint 
in the volume that laissez faire was ever used in England except as an 
assumed principle from which safe deductions could be drawn. In fact 
it was as often a mere practical maxim or rule, to be used according 
to a varying economic experience. How indeed is it possible, upon 
the author's own principles, to ignore the sharp and wide divergence that 
exists between extremely different uses of laissez faire ? There are 
conditions under which it would be far safer to argue deductively from 
laissez faire as an assumed principle (e.g. conditions in which self- 
interest could be counted upon with extreme certainty) than to argue 
from inductive uses of laissez faire in many practical problems (e.g. 
much of the legislation concerning eight hours) . We have here a scale 
of difference that is very wide, on which we pass from comparatively 
safe deductive applications to the most risky of inductive ones. The 
actual English economics have recognized this fact. Legislation since 
1832 is filled with it practically. Yet Professor Schmoller speaks in- 
variably as if Nassau Senior's conception of laissez faire held despotic 
sway over English industrial development. 
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The author expresses the same confidence in this volume that he did 
in the LitteraturgeschichU, that economics will more and more become 
one with history and statistics. We ask at once : Is there to be no 
philosophy of this succession of industrial facts and events? Without 
deduction no step can be taken to throw this history into order and 
unity. We are even told that causes are to be sought. This too would 
drive us on to the same forbidden ground. As to his prophecy, it is 
clear that economists are recognizing not less but more the necessity 
of deduction. Not to speak of so manifest a reaction as that of the 
Austrians, we have but to observe the recent expression of opinion 
among economists like Wagner, Cohn, Marshall and Gide, to feel sure 
that a growing need is felt of something more than descriptive history. 
Professor Sidgwick said a few years ago that the weakness of the current 
ethics was that syntheses were attempted before adequate data had 
been gathered. This is doubtless true in economics, and the historians 
are rendering supreme service in making possible a wiser and more 
efficient use of deduction. Schmoller seems often to speak indeed as 
if his real meaning were that deduction was resorted to prematurely. 

If we turn from this disputed field there is only most cordial praise to 
be given to his book. The essays are informed by that singular unity of 
opinion which only large and generous learning can give. 

John Graham Brooks. 

A Plea for Liberty. An argument against Socialism and 
Socialistic Legislation, consisting of an introduction by Herbert 
Spencer and essays by various authors. Edited by Thomas Mackay. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1891. — xxii, 414 pp. 

In this volume laissezfaire and individualism present in formal array 
the arguments by which they hope to check the tide of socialism which 
seems to them so threatening at the present day. State interference is 
assailed from both the theoretical and the practical standpoint. Mr. 
Spencer's " Introduction " summarizes, without additions, his well-known 
doctrines as to the functions of the state and the nature of liberty. The 
philosopher conceives that every man must have a master, " but the 
master may be Nature or may be a fellow man." Only those who are 
under the impersonal coercion of " nature " are free. And from this 
preliminary sundering of man from " nature " flows the old stream of 
protest against the tendency to substitute " status " for " contract " 
— the militant for the industrial order of society. Of the other essays, 
that on " The Limits of Liberty," by Wordsworth Donisthorpe, is the 
only one that deals with the philosophical side of the subject. Mr. 
Donisthorpe's basis for his individualistic faith will be apt to impress the 



